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about 


Synthetic 
Tyres 


Months of ceaseless research and development 
work by skilled technicians of the rubber industry 


(information having been pooled by individual 








Companies) have preceded the general use of 


“synthetic.” But Tyre Manufacturers still have 
many problems to face, because “ synthetic ”’ is 
more difficult than natural rubber to process and 
involves more machinery, more labour and 
more time, 

Despite these handicaps, of which shortage of 
labour is a very heavy one, more tyres than ever 
are being made. 

In the short interval which has elapsed since 
Malaya was lost, it has been impossible with 
‘“‘synthetic” to reach the very high pre-war 
standard of tyre performance. But the progress 
already made is something of which the Industry 
and individual Companies can well be proud. 

Nevertheless, it must be clearly understood 
that synthetic tyres will NOT yet stand the abuse 
borne by pre-war tyres, and much greater care in 
use must be exercised. 

That extra care will make your tyres last 
longer and help the Nation to tide over the 
present serious rubber shortage. 

V.B. Avoid overloading — maintain correct infla- 
tion —rule out high speeds. And especially, 


submit tyres for replacement when smooth. 
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Laue the Troop Carrier 


I take the boys to the battle area. I take them back to base. These 
fighting men of Britain know me well. And we shall take the road 
together until the journeys end in Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. 

The Motor Industry turns out Troop Carriers by the thousand—and 
a flood of other war material as well. Tanks, planes, guns and 
certain ‘secret weapons’ not to be described. With final Victory 
there will be other jobs to do. New enterprise with new inventions 
and ideas—discovered and developed in the course of war production. 
The post-war plans of Britain’s Motor Industry mean wide employ- 
ment ; jobs for those whose fighting spirit on the battle-fronts to-day 
will play its part in Britain’s mighty future. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Production for Victory 
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THE DOMINION PREMIERS IN LONDON FOR THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE: (L. TO R.) MR. MACKENZIE KING (CANADA), 
GEN. SMUTS (S. AFRICA) MR. PETER FRASER (NEW ZEALAND), MR. JOHN CURTIN (AUSTRALIA)—WITH MR. CHURCHILL. 


The welcome arrival in London, for the Imperial Conference, of the four Dominion 
Premiers, was followed by an inaugural meeting at the Premier's residence, where 
Mr. Churchill greeted the nation’s distinguished guests The opening ceremony was 
attended by all the members of the War Cabinet, Chiefs of Staff, the Dominion 
High Commissioners and leading Government officials. Our guests quickly settled 
down to work, examining afresh the main efforts and opportunities which lie before 
their united peoples in war and peace. The Chiefs of Staff and the Service Chiefs 
from the oversea Dominions have been called in many times to give their information 


and advice. Then followed a survey of Empire Foreign policy under the agis of 
Mr. Eden, and it was reported that the armistice terms to be presented to Germany 
after her surrender were very nearly complete Agreement is also expected on the 
next steps to be taken with foreign countries and neutrals Mr. John Curtin outlined 
at a Press conference his suggestion for a Central Commonwealth Committee with a 
permanent secretariat Apart from the Conference itself, the visiting Premiers are 
joining in sessions of the War Cabinet and are meeting Ministers at all hours of the 
day, and inspecting preparations for the invasion of Europe. (Photograph by Bassano.) 
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T does not seem unfitting that Princess Elizabeth's 
coming-of-age—her legal and social, though not 
her constitutional majority—should have occurred 
on the eve of the greatest single adventure in English 
history. For Princess Elizabeth is the _heir-pre- 
sumptive to the English throne, and Queens Regnant 
have been traditionally associated in our history with 
great adventures and great epochs. It was a Queen 
Regnant whose name and noble spirit we associate 
with the defeat of the Spanish Armada—the hour 
when England first proved to the world that no 
earthly power under heaven could wrest the com- 
mand of the Channel from the seamen of the Royal 
and Merchant Navies. It was a 
Queen Regnant whose name we a 
associate with the victory of 
Blenheim when, for the first 
time for nearly three hundred 
years, a British army gave law 
to a Continental tyrant and 
restored, through the genius 
of John Churchill, first Duke 
of Marlborough, the imperilled 
liberties of Europe. And it 
was a Queen Regnant whose 
sixty-four years’ reign we 
associate with the last and 
greatest epoch of British majesty 
and empire: the pax Romana 
of Victorian progress and com- 
mercial expansion. 

Nor were these reigns con- 
fined to triumphs of arms and 
politics. They were periods of 
immense intellectual and_ social 
activity. Elizabeth’s long and 
glorious reign culminated in the 
great flowering of literature and 
music to which she has given 
her name. Anne’s comparatively 
brief one witnessed the com- 
pletion of Wren’s St. Paul’s, the 
achievement of the highest 
perfection in our great tradition 
of domestic building and crafts- 
manship, and the formation of 
a new school of English prose 
and poetry. As for Queen 
Victoria's reign, there is no 
end to its catalogue of great 
writers, scientists, explorers, 
reformers and __ prophets. It 
witnessed, too, that epoch- 
making development which was 
to transform the whole life of 
the world—the industrialisation 
and urbanisation of British 
society. It also saw the growth 
of the second British Empire 
from a despised and unwanted 
appendage of primitive trading 
stations and uninhabited hinter- 
lands into the yreat common- 
wealth of vigorous young nations an 
we know to-day. 

Many people’ believe that 
the name of Princess Elizabeth 
will be associated in years 
to come with a new flowering 
of British genius and greatness in the arts of 
life. Such epochs, it is remembered, have always 
followed a_ period, first of seeming decline, and 
then of unexpected military triumph. Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign was preceded and partly accompanied 
by the wretched years of religious division, economic 
unrest and frustration and political ineptitude which 
were only ended when Drake's fireships, like Dowding’s 
Spitfires, went in to destroy the huddled masses of 
the invincible Armada. Queen Anne's reign, too, was 
preceded by two decades of apprehension, depression, 
and defeat: the religious and political divisions of 
the sixteen-eighties, the loss of Tangier, the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, the defeat of our battle fleet in 1690 
under the cliffs of Beachy Head, the military reverses 
of William III., the financial bankruptcy which 
culminated—rightly or wrongly—in the foundation 
of the Bank of England and the surrender of the 
State's sovereign right to create money to a private 
(albeit, an astonishingly able and vigorous) corporation 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
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the Marchioness of Douro, 


through the different schools... . 
left the Academy and returned to Buckingham Palace. 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


As for the pacific triumphs of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, their antecedants were the loss of the American 
colonies, the long wars against the French Revolution 
and Napoleon, and the miseries and discords of the 
early Industrial Revolution. 

It was not, of course—save in the case of 
Elizabeth—political leadership that England received 
from these Sovereigns. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury government has been the prerogative of the 
King’s Ministers, acting on behalf of the majority of 
his enfranchised subjects. Yet the personal responsi- 
bility of the Sovereign has remained and still remains, 
immense. This may sound, to a republican ear, a 


A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM 
1844. This places an immense burden 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lady-in-Waiting. .. . 


strange thing. Surely, it may be said, there must 
be something wrong in a system which places such 
immense responsibility on the shoulders of a single 
human and _ therefore fallible, being, and _ one, 
moreover, who is not popularly elected to his or 
her great station, but merely inherits it by the 
common accident of birth. The answer is that in the 
nature of all human governance, immense responsi- 
bilities have to be borne by individuals. Responsi- 
bility is an inherent liability of human existence, and 
we cannot shuffle out of it by taking refuge in a 
crowd. Under any system of government somebody 
or other must exercise it. The British have long 
recognised that political responsibility must be 
exercised by the elected representatives of the people. 
But with their long political experience-—longer than 
that of any other civilised people—they know that 
the popular choice of the moment may not always 
be the right choice. Though they do not seek to 
evade the onus of ultimate responsibility—-a British 


the Academy from 





parliamentary majority and its leaders can literally 
pass any law they choose—they have always en- 
deavoured to ensure that the popular will, or whim, 
of the moment is tempered, so far as possible, by the 
permanent conscience and character of the nation. 
It is here that the influence and character of the 
Sovereign is of such immense importance—and never 
more so than when that Sovereign is a woman. The 
essence of the British monarchy is not that it governs 
or exercises power, but that it restrains the abuse of 
power. It invests the enactments of government 
with a halo and maintains by imperceptible but 
very real means the moral standards of the nation 
at its apex. It embodies the 
transmitted and evolving con- 
science of generations. 


on the occupant of the throne. 
He or she must inherently be a 
good man or woman, and imbued 
with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility. Yet he or she is not 
chosen by popular acclamation 
but assumes his or her dazzling 
station by the accident of lineal 
descent. What, a logician might 
ask, could be more _ illogical ? 
To which the answer is simple: 
men and women are not born 
good but become good by making 
themselves so. And which, human 
nature being what it is, is likely 
to produce the best results: a 
system in which a good man is 
found for the throne by the 
processes so inseparable from 
popular election and_ political 
advancement — valuable though 
these may be for developing other 
qualities—or one in which a child 
is brought up from birth with 
an ever-growing sense of responsi- 
bility and a wise and unceasing 
discipline directed to this single 
great aim? By the knowledge, 
instilled from childhood, of the 
greatness of his or her spiritual 
heritage, by studies directed to 
a single end, by habitual self- 
denial and personal restraint, 
the future King or Queen of 
England is trained for a great 
moral part. 

Yet he or she is only by birth 
an ordinary man or woman; is 
unlikely, save by accident, to 
possess any extraordinary qualities 
of brain, will-power, eloquence 
or genius. And here lies the 
political wisdom of the British 
people. For with their strong 








“On Friday, the 3rd inst., the Queen and Prince Albert honoured the exhibition of the Royal Academy, in sense of reality, while trying 
with a visit. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness arrived at i oe 7 

Buckingham Palace shortly before 10 o'clock, attended by the Duchess of Seine, Mistress of the Robes, i 
Sir Martin Arthur Shea, President of the Royal hese = special ualities shall 
Academy, received the illustrious visitors on their arrival, and conducted her Majesty and his Royal Highness thes snipe 4 
At 2 o'clock, the Queen and Prince Albert, attended by the royal suite, 


to ensure that those’ with 


exercise power, they place 
full moral responsibility on the 
common man who they realise 
can by no means evade that 
ultimate responsibility. The King 
or Queen represents the common man in high 
place: his character, his ideals, his social unity 
and responsibility. He or she is the common 
man or woman enthroned. He represents not talent 
or party or programme or interest or class, but the 
entire nation. He constantly and publicly embodies 
the ideal standard of common conduct—social, 
domestic, political and religious—-held by the majority 
of his subjects, of every view and class. And he 
places the stamp of that conduct, as it were, on every 
act of government executed in his name. It is not 
easy for those who exercise power on behalf of the 
people to act unworthily when they are compelled 
by constitutional practice to stamp their edicts with 
the Sovereign's name. It lies within the latter's 
power to raise the whole standard of political and 
social morality-—and therefore of political and social 
achievement—by consistently reminding the nation 
by his example of its own highest standards of 
personal conduct. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 19-THE RT. HON. BRENDAN BRACKEN, MINISTER OF INFORMATION SINCE 1941, 


This week's portrait study by that brilliant photographer, Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is | born in 1901, the sun of the late J. K. A. Bracken, of Ardvullen House, Kilmallock 
of Mr. Brendan Bracken, Minister of Information since 1941 and Member (U.) for From 1940-41 he was Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, a 
North Paddington since "1929 A newspaper publisher, Mr. Brendan Bracken was position he held until becéming head of the Ministry of Information 
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PRECISION BOMBING: THE SPERRY BOMB-SIGHT USED BY U.S. BOMBERS. 


Drawincs SuPPLIED BY THE SpERRY Gyroscope Co. OF AMERICA. 
© 





SIGHTING ANGLE KNOB FOR 
INITIAL LOCATION OF TARGET 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH 

AZIMUTH DISPLACEMENT KNOB. 












































[J]RES LIGHT GIVING WARNING 
WHEN BOMBS ARE ABOUT 
TO BE DROPPED. THIS GOES 
OUT AT INSTANT 
OF RELEASE. 

i) Re SPEED KNOB 
MAINTAINING SIGHT ON 

TARGET. WHEN CORRECT, 

THE GROUND SPEED 

AND DRIFT ARE SET. 


AUTOMATIC INDICATION 
THAT CORRECT ALTITUDE 
1S SET INTO SIGHT. 





the SP 
BOMB SIGHT. 


aw eh 


FINE ADJUSTMENT 
OF SIGHTING ANGLE. 


HANDWHEEL FOR. 
SETTING IN 
ALTITUDE ABOVE 
THE TARGET. 


KNOB TO SET SIGHT FOR. 
CLIMB OR. GLIDE BOMBING. 


MOUNTING BRACKET. 


GREEN LIGHT INDICATES 
GYROS ARE RUNNING. 


TELESCOPE FOR 
VIEWING TARGET. 


AZIMUTH DISPLACEMENT 
KNOB FOR INITIAL LOCATION 
OF SIGHT ON TO TARGET. 


CONSTANT SPEED 
MOTOR. SWITCH. 


ARMING SAFETY SWITCH 


" “4 PREVENTS RELEASE OF 
AZIMUTH RATE KNOB, 1. BOMBS UNLESS HELD CLOSED. 
WHICH CONTROLS THE , 
AIRCRAFT BY MEANS 
OF AUTOMATIC PILOT 
TO MAINTAIN IT ON 
CORRECT COURSE 
ACCORDING TO LINE 
OF SIGHT. 





CROSS -TRAIL KNOB TO CORRECT 
DOWN-WIND DRIFT OF BOMB, 
DUE TO LAG BEHIND AIRCRAFT. 


B) KNOB FOR PRE-SETTING 
FOR. TIME OF FALL FORU 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF BOMB. 


AZIMUTH GYRO UNIT 
STABILISES LINE OF 
SIGHT AGAINST “YAWING” 
OF AIRCRAFT. 


CONTROL UNIT 
WHICH TRANSMITS [Pe 


Alwsy FOR. PRE-SETTING SIGHT TRAIL 
) OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF BOMB 
EHIND AIRCRAFT. 


SPIRIT LEVEL. 


MOUNTING BRACKET. 


HANDWHEEL FOR. INITIAL 
LEVELLING OF BOMBSIGHT. 


CONSTANT SPEED MOTOR 
WHICH DRIVES THE 
CALCULATING MECHANISM. 


of tae 
(Ae SPERRY BOMB SIGHT. 











DETAILS OF A FAMOUS SIGHTING APPARATUS WHOSE MECHANISM AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLS THE FLIGHT OF THE BOMBS. 


In last week's “ Illustrated London News" we published details of the Sperry auto- 
matic gun-sight used by the U.S. bombing fleets operating from Britain. This week 
we illustrate the even more famous Sperry bomb-sight—a mechanical brain to which 
is due much of the credit for the brilliant daylight precision bombing achieved by 
U.S. Army Air Forces on Continental targets. The sight shown is the O-1l, pre- 
‘ursor of other versions still on the Secret List. The principle of operation, however, 

(The letters 


is almost identical. By manipulating the various control knobs on the sight, the 
bombardier not only brings the aiming mechanism into operation, but actually takes 
control of the aircraft itself, flying it by means of the automatic pilot. He also 
feeds the necessary data into the “ mechanical brain,’’ which makes allowances for such 
factors as altitude, speed, wind-resistance, drift, and so on, and computes them into an 
answer which automatically aims and releases the bombs. 

A-K on the drawings on this and the opposite page are complementary to one another, and indicate the sequence of movements in operating the bomb-sight.) 
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PRECISION BOMBING: THE SPERRY BOMB-SIGHT IN ACTION DURING A RAID. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpPEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, in CO-OPERATION WITH THE SPERRY Gyroscope Co. OF AMERICA. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY By 
LEFT AND RIGHT HANDS 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING HOW THE FLIGHT OF BOMBS IS CONTROLLED BY MECHANISM GUIDED BY A SKILLED BOMBARDIER. 


On this page, our artist illustrates the methods employed by a skilled bombardier 
in operating the Sperry bomb-sight, and how this ‘‘ mechanical brain” does all 
the computing necessary for precision bombing. It will be seen from the simple 
drawing of bomb trajectories how, when released from an aircraft, a bomb swings 
forward in its fall, and how windage affects this fall. We show a number of 
bombers en route to their objective, and approaching a target not yet in sight; 
and then, when the target is sighted at a distance of some ten to fifteen miles, 
the run-up, and finally the automatic release of the bombs. Connected with this, 
we show the successive operations of the bombardier as he feeds the necessary 





data into the sight, and how the sight warns him that all the computing has 
been accomplished and that the mechanism is ready to effect the automatic release 
of the bombs. As soon as the warning light goes out, the bombardier knows 
the bombs have gone, and that his task is completed. In normal practice, there 
is only one of these sights to a certain number of aircraft, afid the correct 
operation of the sight by one bombardier is all-important, for it is upon his aim 
that all the other bombardiers rely. As soon as they see the bombs commence 
to emerge from the bomb bay of the leader (or the particular aircraft carrying 
the Sperry sight), they instantly let go their own bombs. 


(The letters A-K on the drawings on this and the opposite page are complementary to one another, and indicate the sequence of movements in operating the homb-sight 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF IDEAS. 








“'42.'44, A 


N the spring of the year 1935 I arrived, by chance, 
at Athens. A Civil War was on. I spent a day 
or two there, lunched with English and Greeks, watched 
a victorious army marching back from a terrific Civil 
War in Macedonia in which one man was wounded, 
and tried to find out, from both English and Greek 
sources (and the same question might have been asked 
in the days of Thucydides), what on earth the war 
was all about. Nobody could tell me. I could get 
no definition of issues. 
Nobody could sort out 
for me conflicting con- 
victions about religious 
or political matters for 
which men might think 
it worth while to live 
and die. I kept on 
asking the most culti- 
vated people (the one 
I most wanted to ask 
was temporarily in jail, 
he knew not why), and 
in the end [I got an 
answer of sorts out of 
a taxi-driver who took 
me from Athens to the 
Pireus. As I got out 
and paid my fare in 
countless drachme, he 
looked around him, 
guarded his mouth 
with his curved palm, 
and whispered into my 
ear : ‘‘ Dat ole man, ’e 
go on too long.”” He 
was referring to the 
late M. Venizelos, a 
Cretan  sharp-shooter 
in early life, a saga- 
cious European states- 
man in later life, an 
incorrigible politician 
at the end of his life, 
when there wasn't a 
chance of winning. 
The taxi-man’s re- 
mark came back to my 
mind as I was reading 
this last of Mr. Wells’s 
books reproaching 
mankind for not going 
his way. When I say 
that I don’t mean that 
I don’t wish “ dat ole 
man’’ a speedy re- 
covery from his present 
illness, and plenty of 
sunny years to come, 
and plenty of paper on 
which to print his own 
particular kind of pro- 
phecies and warnings. 
It only means that I 
think that Mr. Wells 
was almost out of date 
before he started. He 
and Mr. Shaw were a 
less romantic Rousseau 
and a less logical Vol- 
taire, each with great 
talents and an energy 
which wiser men often 
lack, carrying on the 
doctrines of the French 
Revolution into an age 
which has discovered 
their inadequacy and 
is weltering in murder 
groping towards 
the recovery of God 
People who allow themselves to get old (if the 
option is given them) are not admirable. With most 
of us the choice lies with us ; we can let curiosity die, 
we can let our mental arteries harden, we can drop 
into an easy lethargy, waiting for death. Nobody can 
accuse either Mr. Wells or Mr. Shaw of that ; they are 
still as full of life, still as much imps of mischief, as 
when they first broke clamorously through the crust 


MR. H. G. WELLS, 


famous author. 
articles, film synopses, etc. 


and 


*'"ga's4, a Contemporary Memoir Upon Human Behaviour 
the Crisis of the World By H. G. Wells, 


(Secker and Warburg; 2 guineas net.) 


Duty Revolution.” 


oF “'42-'44. 
OF THE WORLD REVOLUTION,” 
Mr. H. G. Wells, D.Sc., London, Hon. D.Lit., London, and Fellow of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, needs no introduction as a 


AUTHOR 


Te wr 
CONTEMPORARY MEMOIR”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


of Victorian convention, the exit having already been 
made easy for them by Dickens and Carlyle, Morris 
and Ruskin. Enthusiasm and courage and passionate 
conviction are beautiful things in the old : one’s heart 
warms to an old enthusiast, even if one thinks him 
wrong. ,But with another side of one’s mind one 
wonders: “‘ Isn’t it extraordinary that this man has 
been living for generations and learnt nothing from his 
experience, kept his thoughts centred on this fleeting 


A CONTEMPORARY MEMOIR UPON 


1866, the son of Joseph Wells, 


world, and refused to allow anything to allay his 
prejudices."” ‘‘ I’m very sorry, although I’m glad 
to admit it, but I was definitely wrong "’ is a series of 
sentences which we have never heard from the lips of 
Mr. H. G. Wells: and his new book, apart from its 
topical references, might just well have been 
written forty years ago. 

The early Mr. Wells equalled Jules Verne on his 


as 


own ground. He wrote ‘‘ The First Men in the 
Moon,’ ‘‘ The War of the Worlds,’’ ‘‘ The Food of the 
Gods,"" “The War in the Air,” and “ The Time 





HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Besides his books, far too numerous to list here, he has written a great number of short stories, political pamphlets, newspaper 
He was born on September 21, 
a private school at Bromley, Kent; at Midhurst Grammar School, and at the Royal College of Science. 
1895 in which Mr. Wells has not published a book. 


a professional cricketer, 
There have been very few years since 
(An exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 





By H. G. WELLS.* 


Machine.’’ He also wrote a number of first-class 
short stories (‘‘ The Country of the Blind ”’ being the 
finest of many fine ones) in which his scientific know- 
ledge, his ranging imaginatior and his observation of 
details (about things, rather than humans, for his 
people are never quite real, even in the caricaturing 
Dickensian way) united to produce tales which will long 
survive all the controversies in which he has engaged. 
But then, more and more, he switched to preaching. 
Henry James, a pure 
artist, reproached him 
with this, knowing that 
there was a poet lost in 
him; but he replied 
that he wasa journalist, 
not an artist. And now 
he is more a journalist 
than ever, and writes, 
in what might have 
been a mature vale- 
dictory, passages which 
might have come 
straight out of some 
violent, urban, left- 
wing newspaper, as, for 
example: ‘‘ Sir Samuel 
{Hoare] is a salaried 
Member of Parliament 
(£600), although he is 
continually out of Eng- 
land, and he has an 
allowance of £5800 for 
‘expenses.’ Frankly, 
let us be clear about it 
all now. The British 
people who have been 
kept in the dark and 
muzzled during this 
conflict, and who are 
going to suffer a need- 
lessly heavy strain 
while their Government 
‘ muddles through ’ to 
a pseudo-victory, may 
not be in the mood 
to honour any of the 
secret Foreign Office 
commitments. A secret 
treaty cannot be bind- 
ing on a democracy. 
The world needs a free 
and liberal Spain ina 
federated world. There 
can be no place in any 
tolerable human future 
for a man of Franco’s 
type, with treachery 
in his heart, victims 


still in his clutches 
and blood upon his 
hands.”’ 


I hold no brief fot 
General Franco (who 
has just cut down his 
supplies of wolfram to 
our enemies) or for his 
opponents, who~ also 
had blood upon their 
hands: Spanish Civil 
Wars are no new 
things,and were always 
cruel. But I am still 
astonished that a man 
of such genius could 
still go on dogmatising 
without the slightest 
attempt to understand 
either the diversity of 
races in this world, or 
the diversity of reli- 
gions, or, standing under the stars, to feel a 
general sympathy with men who may differ from him 
about Acts of Parliament, but may still be doing their 
best in their own corner, and may still wish their 
peoples to preserve their own ways of life and worship, 
and not be swamped in one Great Republic of Mongrelia. 

Immense gifts Mr. Wells has always had : but never 
the gift of understanding, or even tolerating, people 
who disagree with him. ‘ Off with his head,’’ says he, 
like all his kind through history, while at the same 
time denouncing his opponents as bloodthirsty tyrants. 


DURING THE CRISIS 


and was educated at 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn owt every scrap you have. 
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AN AIRFIELD IS BUILT IN THE REAR 
OF THE ENEMY: A BURMA FEAT. 
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MIXED TROOPS OF THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL WINGATE’S JUNGLE FORCES IN BURMA WAITING FOR GLIDERS ONE OF THE LAST PICTURES TAKEN OF MAJOR-GENERAL WINGATE 
TO TRANSPORT THEM TO ‘“‘ BROADWAY ’’—THE INVASION FIELD IN THE REAR OF THE JAPS. BEFORE HIS DEATH IN AN AIR CRASH IN THE BURMA ZONE. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE AIRBORNE INVASION FORCE FIGHTING OFF AIR COMMANDOS OF COLONEL COCHRAN’S FORCES CLEARING THE INVASION FIELD FOR THE TROOP-CARRYING 
JAPANESE SNIPERS DURING THE CONSTRUCTION OF RUNWAYS AT TRANSPORTS WHICH FOLLOWED WITH GENERAL WINGATE’S MEN. GLIDERS HAD TO BE MOVED AND RUNWAYS 


* BROADWAY.” 
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ONE OF THE “ CASUALTIES" AMONG THE GLIDERS, SOME OF WHICH, LANDING IN 
DARKNESS, CRACKED UP ON THE ROUGH GROUND AND HAD TO BE DRAGGED OFF. 


One of the outstanding feats of the campaign in Burma was the capture by airborne 
troops of an area hundreds of miles behind the Japanese lines, and its subsequent 
transformation into an airfield from which Allied fighters and bombers are busily 
engaged in strafing enemy supply bases and troop concentrations. The original 
invasion’ was made by ground troops of the famous jungle force commanded by 
Major-General O. C. Wingate, who was subsequently killed in an air crash. The 
gliders carrying these troops were commanded by Colonel Philip Cochran, leader of 
the first Air Commando Force, U.S.A.A.F., whose men also took part in the operation. 














CONSTRUCTED. 





WITH THE AIRFIELD COMPLETED, ALLIED AIRCRAFT PROMPTLY USED IT AS A_ BASE 
FROM WHICH AS THIS BOMBER IS DOING THEY STRAFED JAP SUPPLIES. 


In the first landings, some made in darkness, a number of gliders cracked up. But 
the invading force established their hold on the field (popularly known as Broad 
way’) and rapidly constructed emergency airstrips on which following troop trans 
ports were able to land. The field was held against enemy snipers, and the runways 
built in the face of machine-gun nests established by Japanese infiltration Rapid 
work produced a finished airfield, and as soon as it was practicable Allied fighters 
and bombers landed there to make it a base from which to carry out strafing 
expeditions in support of ground troops. 
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MY’ article this week will not be neatly 
rounded off or deal with a single 
subject. That is because I found last week 
that I could not say all I wanted to in the 
space of a single article about the air offensive 
against Germany. The first part of this 
must, therefore, be considered as an overlap 
from last week’s, to be followed by another 
topic, though that also relates to offensive 
action against Germany. Last week I gave 
it as my view that much of the work of Douhet, the 
apologist of air warfare pure and simple, and probably 
the only great mind so far to discuss the theory of air 
warfare, was vitiated because he neglected or scoffed at 
a number of factors in the defence which experience has 
proved’ to be important. I will now deal with these 
rather more fully. i am not arguing that they cannot 
be defeated, but I do consider that their effect, and 
especially their cumulative effect, has been under-rated 
by others besides Douhet. They represent what the Allies 
have to overcome now. I will class them under the head- 
ings of defence, morale, dispersion, protection and recovery. 

About defenge I need say little. Everyone who has 
read Douhet’s work will admit that he never even 
envisaged the power of the fast fighter against the 
attacking bomber. We know something about it now, 
from both sides, by night as well as by day. But we 
have also learnt how valuable ground defence can be. 
Its value lies not merely in the number of aircraft which 
may be shot down by strong ground defences manned by 
well-trained detachments, but also in its deterrent effect. 
If it is concentrated thickly enough over a vital target— 
such as the Straits of Messina when the Germans were 
evacuating Sicily—it may ward off the boldest attacks 
even when the attacker possesses complete air superiority. 
As regards morale, Douhet was still wider of the mark. 
He had been particularly impressed by the fact that, 
during the last war, great numbers of people following 
a funeral procession in an Italian town mistook a bird 
for an aircraft and broke into wild panic. Well, the 
Italians are more emotional than northern peoples, and 
such effects are not produced in Great Britain or in 
Germany. In Italy, too, it is doubtful whether they 
would occur when the population had been organised to 
face air attack. Our own experience is that, up to a 
certain point, nerves improve rather than deteriorate. I 
have heard of instances of people who fiéd from London 
before the outbreak of war actually returning to the city 
during the bombing of 1940-1941. There probably is a 
point at which nerves break down through bombing, but 
it takes a long time to reach it against a stout-hearted and 
well-disciplined people. Even then the effect is localised. 

Dispersion of production was to some small extent 
practised by the Germans even before the outbreak of 


war, but it has been greatly increased since. It is 
not strictly economic. It removes factories from the 
most convenient sites, such as railway sidings, canal 


banks, pit-heads, and in general centres of population. 
So far that represents a score for the air arm, since it 
creates delay and strain upon transportation § services. 
But otherwise it has the same effect as dispersion of troops 
under fire in the field. That is to say, it reduces casualties 





ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT LOW-LEVEL PRECISION-BOMBING 


WAR, 


and creates new difficulties for the arm which is carrying 
out the bombardment. Germany is now said to have 
carried it so far that there has been a certain reversion 
to the method of hiring out work to be done in the home. 
Again that is uneconomic, but again it is effective up to 
a certain point. Closely allied with dispersion is pro- 
tection, which may be divided under two heads: the 
strengthening of buildings either internally or by some 
form of bomb ramparts externally, or by putting works 
underground ; and the hiding of buildings in woodlands 
or by means of camouflage. Virtually no_ industrial 
building above ground can be made proof against large 
high-explosive bombs, but it can be made resistant to 
them. What is more important still is that it can be 
made immune from incendiaries alone, The modern steel- 
and-concrete building is not damaged by incendiaries 
unless it is first broken up by high explosive. The 
Germans are also believed to have gone in for protection 
by burrowing on a large scale, They have made under 
ground factories——though perhaps this alone is not a big 
factor—-hospital wards, créches, and offices. Their under- 
ground shelters for the population of cities are extensive 
and well-organised. Their camouflage is highly effective. 
And, as | think | have previously pointed out, camouflage 
mav be tactical as well as strategic, That is, even when 


THE OBLITERATION (TOP, RIGHT) OF A SINGLE BUILDING IN THE HAGUE, 
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the camouflaged factory is discovered, it may not always 
be easy for the bomber to find it when the bombing 
operation is in progress. 

Lastly, there is the question of recovery. Here in all 
countries subjected to bombing better results have been 
achieved than were expected. Once more, I am _ not 
suggesting that the process does not involve delay, waste 
of energy, and the employment of material which is 












































FRONT: A MAP SHOWING THE 
PRESENT OPERATIONS. 


Latest despatches at the time of writing state that on the Burma 
front our troops are consolidating their recently captured positions 
north and south of Kohima, where Japanese counter-attacks have 
been unavailing. There had been no important development in 
the area of the Imphal plain, but it was announced that in Arakan 
we had withdrawn from Buthidaung without enemy interference 
or pressure, the township being of no further tactical or strategical 
value since our capture of all the hills commanding the Maungdaw- 
Buthidaung road. (Copyright Map, ‘‘ The Times.’’) 


THE BURMA AREA OF 


By pin - pointing, 
attacking and de- 
stroying one parti- 
cular building in The 
Hague, R.A.F. Mos- 
quitoes of the Second 
Tactical Air Force 
recently carried out 
what has been de- 
scribed as one of the 
most brilliant and 
spectacular low-level 
precision bombing 
feats of the war. 
The building, in the 
vicinity of the Peace 
Palace, contained 
many thousands of 
documents of para- 
mount importance to 
the German authori- 
ties, all of which are 
reported to have 
been destroyed. A 
drawing showing the 


attack in progress 
FEATS OF THE will be found on 
pages 542-543. 
required for other purposes. It is all grist to the 


attacker’s mill. In total war everything is wanted, and 
whatever is put into one enterprise is lacking in another. 
Yet when these matters are carefully thought out, as they 
have been in Germany for two years at least, so that the 
work can be begun swiftly, it may, none the less, be 
possible to reinstate production in some vital channel at 
an astonishing speed. This was on occasion done by us 
at a period when we were far less well prepared than the 
Germans ; we know, even on the basis of the colourless 
official reports, that it has been done over and over again 
in Germany. This means that we have to revise our 
notions about the effects of bombing. Destruction may 
in some instances be so complete that it is not worth 
while to start again, but as a general rule we have to 
think in tetnfs not of total destruction, but rather of a 
certain percentage of destruction, of delay, of waste. 
This does not imply that the bombing is ineffective, but 
it does mean that the process of weakening the enemy 
by, bombing must be longer than the wilder enthusiasts 
once imagined or than the propaganda-coloured writing 
and talk of to-day would still suggest. This propaganda 
has certainly been cleverly put over; I notice that when 
I talk to the “ man in the street "—or the fire-watcher 
on the roof—he is extremely cynical about almost everything 
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which is served up to him, but as regards bomb- 
ing, he seems to think that the majority of 
industrial Germany is already flat. Yet I can- 
not help thinking that the creation of such 
impressions is dangerous and may recoil upon 
the creators. 

On the other hand, it must be realised that 
the attack is only now approaching its maxi- 
mum strength. The best flying weather of 
the year now lies ahead. It will never be 
possible to lay industrial Germany flat, just as in the 
tactical zone it will never be possible to deny to the 
enemy some freedom of movement in a campaign, but 
in both cases it will be possible to cramp his activities 
to a considerable extent. It is also worthy of notice in 
this respect that something approaching precision night 
bombing is now being achieved by the R.A.F., as the 
photographs published here last week of the Luftwaffe 
signals equipment at Saint-Cyr plainly show. This is 
encouraging, because anything in the nature of area 
bombing carried out against objectives in countries occu- 
pied against their will by the Germans would be the last 
enormity, as well as very bad policy. The Allies have 
got a weapon of terrific power which is capable of making 
a decisive contribution to final victory. But it is sheer 
folly to pretend that it is capable of achieving final 
victory on its own. Clear and objective thiriking should 
be considered an element of strength, a weapon in itself, 
and yet some of our masters and publicists appear to 
be doing all they can to kill it. 

When they consider warnings necessary they are apt 
to swing to the other extreme and try to make our flesh 
creep. At this serious moment it is not unnatural that 
we should be served up with a quantity of information 
or rumour from neutral countries .about the German 
defences of Western Europe. The first thing to be said 
about this is that probably two-thirds of the information 
about Germany’s so-called secrets which comes from 
these sources is deliberately released by the Germans 
themselves. Where he has a strong hand it may pay the 
enemy to tell the truth; where he is weaker he will 
exaggerate. In the case of his western defences his 
strength lies in his fortifications, which have been long 
and carefully prepared ; his weakness is to be found in 
his man-power. There is, therefore, a larger element of 
truth in what he allows the outer world to hear about his 
fortifications than as regards his numerical strength. 
Even about the fortifications he will doubtless embroider 
the story, but it is probable that he has at his disposition 
most of the weapons to which he lays claim. I should 
estimate myself that one of the most formidable elements 
of defence is to be found in various forms of mines. He 
has undoubtedly built up a system of defence which will 
tax our resources to the utmost, but he will also be sub- 
jected to assault in strength such as has never yet been 
put forth. As to his numbers, there he is obviously 
striving to swell the total in our imagination. It is 
untrue that he has transferred any considerable number 
of divisions from the east to the west, and extremely 
doubtful whether he dare do so in future. I am prepared 
to admit that even from Germany a certain amount of 
information leaks out to the neutral countries. 





THE TARGET AREA OF THE BUILDING ENVELOPED IN SMOKE FROM BOMBS DROPPED 


BY THE ATTACKING MOSQUITOES, THE PEACE PALACE TOWER ISIN THE BACKGROUND 


The essence of the situation is that the Allies are now 
about to embark upon a task which is by far the hardest 
and the most grim of any which they have undertaken 
since the latter part of the year 1942, when the counter- 
offensive against Germany was launched. It is a solemn 
occasion because repulse would mean a prolongation of 
the war which we are all so eager to shorten. But all 
this has been taken into account. The Allied Commanders 
will not go into this battle lacking in information about 
what they have to face, or in any way underestimating 
the strength of the enemy. Keasoned appreciations of 
his power of resistance, such as I have tried to give with 
respect to the air attack, are healthy, but it is a mistake 
to allow ourselves to be disturbed by speculations from 
the Continent which we have no means of testing, and 
which may have been initiated for the very purpose of 
upsetting our equanimity. Since Alamein we have not 
failed in any major venture, though we have suffered 
local set-backs and delays, as well as‘ touch-and-go situa- 
tions such as occurred on the beaches of Salerno. Sur- 
prise is admittedly difficult in the circumstances, but there 
is no reason why a measure of mystification should not be 
achieved. I myself perceive the difficulties as clearly as 
anyone, but I am not going to let suspect and mysterious 
stories from abroad add to mv worries. 
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EXTENSIVE ALLIED BOMB DAMAGE IN BERLIN. 
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THE EMPTY SHELL OF LARGE BUILDINGS AND A MASS OF RUBBLE (LEFT) MARK 
THE CORNER OF BISMARCK STREET AND BERLINER STREET, BERLIN. 
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ANOTHER CORNER OF BOMB-SHATTERED BERLIN: IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND 
CAN BE GLIMPSED THE LEHRTER RAILWAY STATION. 
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THE BERLIN SPORTPALAST WAS ONE OF THE MANY BUILDINGS COMPLETELY 
GUTTED BY FIRE FOLLOWING A RECENT HEAVY ALLIED RAID. 
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THE ASCHAFFENBURGER STREET THAT WAS: ALLIED RAIDS HAVE LEFT NOT A_ SINGLE 


BUILDING STANDING ON EITHER SIDE OF THE STREET. } 
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FIRST WORKER OF GERMANY ADOLF HITLER ": A 
FACTORY ON HITLER'S BIRTHDAY. 


WE GREET THE SLOGAN 
DECORATING THE FACADE OF A GUTTED 


These revealing pictures by radio from a neutral source give a good idea of the 
really severe bomb damage in Berlin following the many heavy raids carried out by 
R.A.F. and American bombers. Present-day Berlin presents a very different face to 
her inhabitants than that familiar to the world in 1939. Whole districts in the heart 
of the city, as well as in the outlying factory areas, have been razed to the ground. 











“ oUR WALLS BREAK—BUT NOT OUR HEARTS!" ANOTHER OF THE SLOGANS WHICH 
DECORATED BOMBED BERLIN BUILDINGS ON HITLER'S BIRTHDAY 


Most ot the railway stations and marshalling yards have been put out of commissi 

on various occasions, and such a landmark as. the Ministry of Armaments and 
Munition has been gutted. The great new Air Ministry is among the Government 
buildings severely damaged. On Hitler's birthday Berlin was decorated with swastikas 


and slogans as usual, but this time they flew over ruins and heaps of dét 
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A HYPOTHETICAL REPRESENTATION OF AN INVADING ARMY | 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR A 
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The above drawing is a pictorial treatment of a purely hypothetical landing | and the spearhead, smashing its way through all obstacles, has attained its | | 
on an enemy coast, an amplification of the topographical drawing which we second objective, working on a strict time-table. On D day the invader's | 
reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘ Fortune Magazine"’ in our issue of April 29. air forces cease for a time to exist in separate and tactical compartments. 
Our present drawing shows a coastline of approximately five miles, on which Air attack has been launched on the enemy’s combat forces and his reserves 
the invaders are presumed to have made a landing on what is named D day, long before the guns at the front are brought to bear upon them. Bombs 
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MY | LANDING ON A STRONGLY FORTIFIED FLAT COASTLAND. 


IAL WAR f ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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SHOW MOVEMENTS OF INVADING TROOPS. THE ENEMY’S MAIN LINE OF DEFENCE FALLS NEXT DAY. 





its | obliterate the forests in which his men and guns are concealed, shake up his | on whose tactics are sounder, whose strength firmer, whose numbers greater. 
ler's | fortifications, blow gaps in barbed wire and explode numbers of his mines. Our drawing shows landing boats at their appointed beaches, the move- 
nts. | Surprise is a second powerful ally of an invasion, for the enemy may guess ment of various units on land being indicated by arrows. After seizing their 
rves but cannot know with any certainty either the time or the specific points first objective at 10.00 hours, they then advance and capture their second 
mbs at which the invader will concentrate his troops. Victory in the end depends objective at 16.00 hours on a 10-hours time-table from the initial assault 
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FROM SANDY DUNES TO ROCKY CLIFFS: THE COASTLINE FROM 
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THE TERRAIN OF THE EUROPEAN SHORES FROM DENMARK TO THE EXTREME OF BRITTANY, SHOWING 


the north coast of Europe 


At any given moment landing operations on 
that is to say, 


commence, and we give above the coastline from east to west 
the north of Denmark in the 
this long stretch: of coastline our map 
the entire coastline in lower right, marking the connections as follows: A 


(left bottom map) indicates the eastern 
marking the position of Helder; the middle section (circle) from Helder 


may 
from 


east, to Ushant, in Brittany, in the west. To fit in 
is drawn in three sections. with a key of 


cross 


section from the Skaw to a circle, 


goes 


the mouth of the 
turning to the character of 


North Frisian to the West Frisian 


dunes, sand banks and shallows, 
Behind them emerge the mouths of 


estuaries. with such German cities and ports as Cuxhaven. 


Somme (triangle); and from 


with low shores along her 
Islands we find 


the latter point to Ushant 


the coastline, it will be seen 


west coast. Then from the 
a continuous series of sand 


the scene of the famous novel “ The Riddle of 


the Elbe, Weser and Ems, 
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DENMARK TO USHANT, A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 1200 MILES. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE VARIED COASTLINE LOOKING SOUTH. A KEY OF THE THREE-SECTION MAP IS SEEN LOWER RIGHT. 


Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, and Emden. The little red-cliff island of Heligoland 
lies 28 miles off the mainland, between Elbe and Weser, where the enemy has 
industriously reclaimed land, and which is heavily fortified. From Helder, 
Holland is as flat as a pancake, with canals and dykes which may be flooded. 
Along the coast from Haarlem to The Hague is sand and dunes. The flat Belgian 
coast, with Zeebrugge, Ostend, Dunkirk, to Calais with wide sand dunes, is 
followed by the high, white cliffs of Cape Gris Nez, which, from Le Touquet to 


| 
| 


Boulogne, give way again to sandy dunes, followed once more from the mouth 
of the Somme almost to the mouth of the Seine by chalk cliffs of various 
heights. From the sands of Trouville there begins a more rocky coast, along 
the peninsula of Cherbourg, extending to the wide sands of Ay, with its inland 
plain. Mont St. Michel is sandy, past the port of St. Malo; also sandy is Dinard, 
when follows a coast similar to Cornwall, sharp and rocky, to the island of 
Ushant, forming a series of granite cliffs and few landing-places 
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WING COMMANDER R. N. BATESON AND HIS PARTY DROP THEIR 
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MOSQUITOES OF THE SECOND TACTICAL AIR TO PICK OFF 


' 


FORCE FLY IN AT “STREET LEVEL” 


| allow for the exploding of the delayed-action bombs. The leading aircraft was 
flown by Wing Commander R. N. Bateson, D.S.O., D.S.C., N.F.C., of the Royal 
Air Force, who told our artist: ‘‘Our bombs were right on the target, and as 
we got back sately with only a few bullet holes in our aircraft we surprised the 
enemy completely. It was a real thrill to see thick smoke issuing from the 


to whom the event was described by the leader of the attack, has 
portrayed what has been described as one of the most brilliant and spectacular 


Our artist, 


low-level precision-bombing feats of the war—the pin-pointing and destruction 
of a building in The Hague. The house in question, standing in the Scheven- 


ingsche Weg near its junction with Carnegie Plein, contained many thousands of 
documents of paramount value to the German authorities. The house is now 
a blackened ruin and the documents destroyed. The attack was made by six 
Mosquitoes, which arrived in pairs, with intervals of time between each pair to 


target as we turned.’’ Wing Commander Bateson's N.F.C. (Netherlands Flying 
Cross) was presented to him by Prince Bernhard in recognition of the brilliant 


success of this “‘ important and dangerous assignment.” In our artist’s drawing, 
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HEIR “CARDS” AT THE FRONT DOOR OF A HOUSE IN THE HAGUE. 


TERVIEW. WITH WING COMMANDER R. N. Bateson, D.S.O., D.S.C., N.F 
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K OFF AND DESTROY A SINGLE BUILDING PACKED WITH DOCUMENTS INVALUABLE TO 


rifle and ran for his life. while troops on parade and playing games at a barracks 
The second and third pairs of Mosquitoes 


dropped incendiaries and more delayed-action H.E.s on the building, which, in 
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Wing Commander Bateson is pulling his Mosquito up sharply to clear the roof 
of the building, and his bombs, one or two of which were reported to have 
entered the building by the front door, are seen on their way, followed by those 
of the second Mosquito. piloted by Flight Lieut. P. C. Cobley, D.F.C. It was 
Flight Lieut. Cobley who afterwards said that his leader's bombs “ went right 
in at the front door.'’ The Mosquitoes had previously circled The Hague, and 
came in to attack at terrific speed and almost at “ street level."’ A sentry on 


duty at the front door of the building, seeing them coming, threw away his 
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THE ENEMY. 


near by scattered in all directions. 


the words of one of the pilots, was ‘well and truly blitzed."’ Subsequent 
reconnaissance photographs showed that while the target building had been 
reduced to rubble, neighbouring houses were untouched. The only bomb to 
overshoot its mark as the R.A.F. handed in their “ cards,"’ appropriately enough 


landed in the German barracks 
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ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST FROM THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES. 


OOO OO”. 

















+ ‘ INDOOR” TANKS AS STRONG-POINTS IN THE CASSINO AREA: GERMAN TANKS 
rd WERE RUN INSIDE BUILDINGS, THUS BECOMING DEADLY WEAPONS. 


eat gatt® 





= 











; HISTORIC BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, PART OF THE FAMOUS LIBRARY AT NAPLES rf 
é UNIVERSITY, FOUND IN A RUINED CHURCH ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT. 2 











A FRONT-LINE ‘RECTORY’ IN THE ANZIO. BRIDGEHEAD : 
* CAPT. THE REV. L. DAVIES LEAVES HIS DUG-OUT. HE HAS 
> BEEN WITH THE SAME BATTALION FOR OVER THREE YEARS. 














“3 THE PESCARA DAM! 20 MINUTES AFTER THE FIRST R.A.F. MUSTANG HAD SMASHED 7 
THE SLUICE GATES, A WALL OF WATER SWEPT DOWNSTREAM. 4 













CHT UR 
if YOU FIND 
























BOMBS -—-A PRACTICAL WARNING TO TROOPS WHO MAY 


A REFRESHER COURSE FOR MEN IN THE ANZIO BRIDGEHEAD: A CLASS OF N.C.O.S rf? '} "WARE BUTTERFLY 
} COME ACROSS THIS TYPE OF BOMB. 


IS INSTRUCTED ON “ VERBAL ORDERS."" A SAND-TABLE MODEL IS USED, 


The enemy put a number of their tanks to novel use in the house-to-house fighting famous library at Naples University, in a ruined church at Minturno, in the lower 


running them into buildings, they were used as strong- points, from Garigliano sector. It is believed that this collection, in which is a rare edition of 
the Vulgate, 1530, a Lutheran pamphlet of 1543, a 1560 manuscript on the 


Reformation in England, etc., was being taken to Rome. The Eighth Army has 
big opportunities with the bombing of the Pescara Dam on May S, great floods 
descending on Pescara, the German military base 


for Cassino ; 
which a withering fire was directed at advancing Fifth Army troops. The Germans 


thus had the advantage of invisibility coupled with added protection for both 
tanks and crews. It was soldiers of the Fifth Army, too, who made the startling 
discovery of a collection of historic books, manuscripts and pamphlets, part of the 
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A ran Ea Fe Ge SR RTE OE” ED oe 
RADIO-CONTROLLED e 
EXPLOSIVEs 
CARRYING GERMAN 
“TANK” CAPTURED 
IN THE ANZIO 
BRIDGE-HEAD. 

























(LEFT.) THE DRIVER’S SIDE HATCH 
ON THE STARBOARD SIDE OF A 
NEW GERMAN WEAPON USED FOR 
THE FIRST TIME AGAINST THE 
FIFTH ARMY IN- THE ANZIO 
BRIDGE-HEAD. IT IS AN EX- 
PLOSIVE-CARRYING ‘‘ TANK,” CON- 
TROLLED BY RADIO. 


(RIGHT.) THE DRIVER’S SEAT OF 
THE RADIO-CONTROLLED “TANK” 
SEEN FROM ABOVE. WHEN THE 
DRIVER IS IN THE SEAT THE TOP 
HATCH CANNOT BE CLOSED, AND 
HIS ONLY FRONTAL PROTECTION 


x IS A 5-I16TH-IN.-THICK FLAP. a 














Ne 


Tall cont, Oa 








HE interesting weapon 
seen in our pictures 

was recently used by the 
Germans against Allied posi- 
tions in the Anzio bridge- 
head. An explosives-carrier, 
it is a larger successor to the 
“ Beetle,"” which proved a 
failure on the same battle- 
field. The specimen illus- 
™ trated was captured under 
heavy enemy fire by an-* 
R.E.M.E. patrol led by 
Lieut.-Colonel Gorman. It 
is 12 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
4 ft. high—slightly smaller 
than a Bren carrier. Loaded 
with an 800-lb. explosive 
charge, it is driven part 
way to its target, and the 
driver then dismounts, guid- 
ing the “tank” for the 
rest of its journey by means 
of a wireless transmitter. 
The “tank,’’ on reaching 
its target, is put into 
reverse, ‘‘slides’’ its ex- 
plosive charge to the ground, 
and is guided back to its 
driver, who gets in and 
drives back to’ his base. 
The charge is fired by a 
time fuse (or, if this fails, 
is exploded _ electrically). 
Petrol-driven, the vehicle 
has dual controls, and is 
said to be capable of 
28 m.p.h. on a good surface. 


em, 
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. 5 a wk po Ringe 
Its strongest armour is 4 Pe sane. : ee OF : . 4 Se ea oe 
am ; aie Z 4 oY 


. only ? in. in thickness. 








-_ A GENERAL VIEW OF THE “Auk,” LOOKING DOWN ON IT FROM THE REAR, IT IS MOUNTED ON A _ BRITISH TANK-CARRYING VEHICLE, 
AND 1S BEING EXAMINED BEHIND THE ALLIED LINES, s 


























ROYAL ENGINEERS TAKING MEASUREMENTS ON THE STARBOARD SIDE OF THE RADIO 7 A GENERAL VIEW OF THE “TANK” TAKEN FROM THE STARBOARD SIDE IT CARRIES 
CONTROLLED “~~ TANK,” WHICH WAS CAPTURED BY A PATROL OF R.E.M.E.3. 4 > SOO LBS. OF EXPLOSIVES, LAUNCHED BY REMOTE CONTROL AND EXPLODED BY TIME FUSE 
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THE EMERGENCY PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE. A “STALAG” AT CLARENCE HOUSE. 


The “Daily Telegraph” Prisoners of War Exhibition, organised to aid the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Red Cross and St. John Fund, now open in the gardens of Clarence House, St. Jarges’s Palace: 
will give the public a vivid impression of daily life in a German camp for British prisoners of 
war. The reconstruction is of a hutted camp surrounded by barbed wire. The first hut shows 
the living quarters of a score of prisoners; the second houses a remarkable collection of handicraft 
and other work done by the prisoners themselves to while away the tedium of prison life; a 
third is fitted as a simple camp chapel, with a small “stained-glass”” window of coloured paper: 
another as a kitchen, and so on. A tall sentry tower inside the entrance gates is equipped with 
a searchlight commanding the area about the “Stalag,” and armed guards in Gemnan uniform 
patrol the camp. Near the camp administration hut stands a captured Nazi car—an ungainly 
military version of the “People’s Car” for which the German people paid but never received. 


\\ 





THE FIRST PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE NOW IN LONDON: AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW 
STEEL MODEL DWELLING. 





A PRISONERS OF WAR EXHIBITION IN LONDON: A REPLICA OF THE KITCHEN SECTION 
OF A TYPICAL PRISONER OF WAR CAMP IN GERMANY. 





A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN, SHOWING THE NEAT ARRANGEMENT OF THE COMBINED 
GAS-OVEN-REFRIGERATOR-VEGETABLE RACKS AND SINK, ETC. 





THE SLEEPING QUARTERS’ IN A TYPICAL GERMAN PRISONER OF WAR CAMP, 
AS REPRODUCED AT THE EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 





THE SITTING-ROOM IN THE NEW HOUSE. FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF SUCH HOUSES HAVE 
BEEN PROMISED FOR DEMOBILISED SERVICE MEN AND BOMBED-OUT FAMILIES. 


The public is now able to inspect an example of the factory-made house of which the Prime Minister 
spoke recently. It has been erected on a site adjoining the Tate Gallery, and consists of pre-fabricated 
units, which can be mass produced and assembled quickly. It contains a living-room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen and bathroom, lavatory, and shed in an area of 616 sq. ft. within the outer walls. The planning 
gives maximum areas to rooms by avoiding passages. The whole is of sheet steel joists and panels, and 
flooring is screwed direct to the joists. The roof is pitched 6} degrees. The kitchen and bathroom 
are designed as one ‘unit; on the kitchen side a combined assembled cooker, sink, and refrigerator, with 
doors and cupboards, and on the bathroom side the bath and combined clothes-washing boiler and hand 
basin are built into a steel unit. The hot-water circulating system is in the middle of this unit. These 
houses are designed to supply an immediate want, and care has been taken to determine their existence - 

by the local authority, who will own them and issue licences for their possession. TELEGRAPH 





THE REPLICA OF A CHAPEL: THE EXHIBITION IS ORGANISED BY THE “ DAILY 
* IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE RED CROSS AND ST. JOHN WAR ORGANISATION. 
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.. eel On t PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK : 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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SS 
LIEUT.-COMDR. J. H. STUBBS. 

ee -Commander John Stubbs, D.S.O., 

. : - .N., commanding officer H.M.C.S. 

2  Xthabaskan" ne Se Se Oe eee si EA Nao casa ee i 2, 

AT THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONY OF THE NEW _ BADOGLIO ment in the Channel—was on a raft following MARSHAL BADOGLIO (CENTRE) TALKING TO TWO MEMBERS OF HIS 

GOVERNMENT: COUNT SFORZA AND BENEDETFO CROCE (RIGHT). the sinking of “ Athabaskan,” and’ would AEE SRS 6 ; : scm Bete si 

have been rescued by the “Haida” if she EWLY-FORMED GOVERNMENT AFTER ITS FIRST MEETING. 

Marshal Badoglio recently announced the constitution of the new National could havestayed longer. Realising herdanger The Marshal himself combines the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 

Government of Liberated Italy, in which all six democratic parties are now Lt.-Com. Stubbs ordered “Haida” away. in the new National Government for Italy, and the millionaire banker, Quinto 

represented. The Cabinet includes the following —---—------_-----__-___=1_________ ss ______-._ Quintieri—his own nominee—is Finance Minister. 

Ministers without Portfolio: Benedetto Croce, He to exclude the Democratic Liberal ele- 

the historian ; Count Carlo Sforza, Giulio Robini, ments of his former Government from the Ministry 
Palmiro Togliatti and Pietro Mancini. / 


“ity 






























































ION 
SERGT.-PILOT A. DUGUID. LIEUT.-COLONEL D. A. KENDREW. 
The first Mustang to crack the iron sluice-gates Major (temporary Lieut.-Colonel) Kendrew, 
of the great Pescara dam, 12 miles south-west Leicestershire Regiment, the former England 
of Chieti, by dive-bombing, was flown by Rugby forward, has been awarded a second bar 
Sergt.-Pilot A. Dugaid, * who joined the R.A. 4 to the D.S.O. for gallantry in Italy. A battalion 
three years tL e., the Mustangs were flown he commanded cleared an area swept by heavy 
nited atom pilots. defensive fire. He recrossed a river four times. 
RN ee 
LIEUT.-GENERAL MARK CLARK RECEIVES THE INSIGNIA OF THE’ K.B.E. FROM 
GENERAL ALEXANDER. THE TWO GENERALS AFTER THE PRESENTATION. 
On April 29 General Sir Harold Alexander, G.O.C. of the Allied Armies in Italy, presented the 
Insignia of a Knight Commander of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire to Lieut- 
| General Mark W. Clark, Commander of the Fifth Army. 
2 
ower aeaawaaat i 
BRIGADIER FITZROY MACLEAN. DR. C. A. H. GREEN. 
Brigadier Maclean, who has been in Yugoslavia The 74th Shee of r, and from 1934-1944 
for many months with Marshal Tito’s army, second Archbishop of Wales, The Rieht Rev 
arrived in this country recently with General C. A. H. Green died on May 7. Dr. Green took 
Velebit and Major Vogelnik from the Marshal's an important though unobtrusive part in the 
headquarters. He is here to take part in the formation of the constitution of the Church 
military discussions which began some time ago in Wales, which came into being after iS 
MP, in Cairo and were continued in Algiers. q disestablishment. ‘ 
- LOL ae a a ce en we eT, 









MR. DONALD ST. CLAIR GAINER. 
HJ is officially announced that the 

has approved the appointment 

r. Donald St. Clair Gainer, His 
Slelesty’s Ambassador in Caracas, 
Venezuela, to be his Ambassador in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in succession 
to Sir Noel Charles. He was Consul- 
General in Austria, 1938-39. 





GENERAL KREIPE. 
The German General Kreipe, captured 
in a British raid on Crete recently, 
was, at the time, commander of the 
22nd Panzer Grenadier Division, 
known as the “ Sevastopol Division.’ 

The capture, which was made without 
the assistance of the Cretans, was 
carried out by British officers. 














































I PP, LILO OOOO . 
ADMIRAL MINEICHI KOGA. ' ADMIRAL SOEMU TOYADA PPP LOSI PP LID PPL I LSE PPS LE OPO O SOD PPI 
IN LONDON FROM MARSHAL TITO'S H.O. : The Commander-tn Chis! of or oer The new Commander-in-Chief of the’ © THE LEADER OF THE ATTACK ON ONE HOUSE IN 
mNE JELE : bined Japanese Fleet, Admiral Koga, | combined Ja Fleet is Admiral ‘2, w/ep SON (RIG ECO > 
J “GENERAL VELEBIT LEFT AND MAJOR ‘ 3 ; i panese is Admira THE HAGUE, DR. BATES( RIGHT), DECORATE! 
a ) : was killed in March “ while directing Toyada, commander of Yokasuka ay pRince BEaNmAnD 





VOGELNIK HERE FOR CONFERENCES. 


LY Major-General Velebit, leader of the military mission of the 

Yugoslav Army of Liberation to this country, is here seen 

aN. with Major Vogeinik sightseeing in London. The mission is 
‘ purely military in character i 


general operations from an aeroplane 
at the front." Posthumously awarded 
“ the first class Order of the Golden 


naval station. He is not the man who 
was naval attache in London twenty 
years ago, and who attended naval 


The leader of the daring attack carried out at zero-level against 
one building at The Hague, W/Cdr. R. N. Bateson, D.S.O 
Kite and the grand cordon of the disarmament conferences in Geneva D.F.C., was decorated by Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 
Rising Sun with Paulownia Flowers.” | in 1927 and in London in 1930 with the Dutch Air Cross 


were ee eee aes eee oreo - - 


i 
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WAR AND PEACE—SEA, LAND, AND 





BEFORE THE CONCENTRATED ATTACK BY R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND AIRCRAFT 
ON THE RAILWAY YARDS AT AULNOYE, IN FRANCE... . 


Photographs taken after R.A.F. Bomber Command’s heavy attack on the railway yards at Aulnoye, 
France, on the night of April 27-28, show that the attack was well concentrated and the damage 
very heavy, especially in the area of the sorting sidings. Each of the thirty-two tracks in this area 
was cut in several places, and damage and destruction amongst the large concentration of rolling 
stock is very severe indeed. There is an 80 per cent. damage to the large carriage and wagon repair 





A NEW GIANT ON WHEELS: THE MONSTER TANK RECOVERY VEHICLE, 


NOW OPERATING WITH A U.S. TANK DIVISION, ENCOUNTERS A DIFFICULTY. 18 ft. 


This giant tank-recovery vehicle, now operating with a U.S. tank division in the 

United Kingdom, is not particularly easy to manoeuvre through the narrow streets 

of certain English towns, and very skilful handling is necessary to avoid grazing 

the sides of buildings as the vehicle is coaxed round difficult corners. Its tremendous 
length can be gauged in our picture. 








’ 


THE AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT "’ DEMONSTRATED TO AIRCREWS : ir Is THE LATEST A GIFT 


APPLIANCE FOR RESCUING AIRMEN FORCED DOWN INTO THE SEA. 


This strange craft is the “ airborne lifeboat’; mounted on a lorry, it is being taken on a tour The National Trust announces that Mr. Edward de Stein and his sister, Miss G. de Stein, have given Lindisfarne 
of Bomber Squadrons so that the men who might one day have to use it may be familiar Castle, 
with its aspect and know how to handle it The lifeboat, attached to the belly of an aircraft, Holy 
is tlown to the spot where airmen are adrift, and when released, parachutes open. It is of the 


equipped with sails and a small motor. 








~*~ - 
. AND AFTER THE ATTACK AT AULNOYE: EACH OF THE THIRTY-TWO TRACKS IN THE 
SORTING SIDINGS AREA HAS BEEN CUT, AND DAMAGE AMONG ROLLING STOCK IS SEVERE. 
shop; six small workshops and sheds are also destroyed or severely damaged; branch lines leading 
to the locomotive depét have been cut, and the fly-over (carrying tracks from the sorting yard over 
the spur to the locomotive depét) and two road bridges have also been completely destroyed. In 
our right-hand picture above, the road at the top, devastated by the bombing, is now in use again, 


and the series of curves now forming the road have been made by vehicles and people passing over it. 





‘os 
\. 


THE WARWICK TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. AS A PASSENGER- AND FREIGHT- 


CARRIER. IT HAS SEEN SERVICE IN MANY THEATRES OF WAR. 


The Warwick Transport aircraft is a midwing monoplane powered by two Pratt and Whitney Double Wasp aero- 
motors of either 1850 h.p. or 2000 h.p. Its origin is the Wellington, one of the geodetic productions of Vickers 
Armstrong Limited, aircraft section. Its dimensions are: Span, 96 ft. 84 in.; length overall, 70 ft. 9 in.; and height, 
The wing area “gross” is 1006 sq. ft., and the airworthy weight is officially given as 45,000 Ibs. 





TO THE NATION! LINDISFARNE CASTLE, HOLY ISLAND, PRESENTED BY MR. E. DE STEIN 


AND MISS G. DE STEIN. IT DATES FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Island, with a collection of furniture, to the Trust in return for a lease of the property to the latter 
with its early Christian associations, is one of the most historic parts of Great Britain. At the time 
jissolution of the religious houses it was considered expedient to fortify the island, and the castle was begun 
about 1550. It was restored under the direction of the late Sir E. Lutyens some forty years ago 


AIR NEWS: 
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TWO IMPORTANT GIFTS MADE 


\o yn 


THE IMPORTANT PERMANENT WAY DEPOT AT CHAMBLY, FRANCE, PREVIOUS TO AN R.A.F. 
: BOMBER COMMAND ATTACK ON THE NIGHT OF MAY I 
The target illustrated, claimed to be one of the most important and up-to-date permanent-way depts | 


in Europe, is at Chambly, France, and was the object of a concentrated attack by aircraft of R.A.F. | 
Bomber Command on the night of May 1. Reconnaissance photographs show a scene of destruction, i 





GAS-BAGS PARADE FOR U.S. ARMY NURSES IN BRITAIN: THE CELLOPHANE COVERS COMPLETELY 
THE WEARERS, PROTECTING THEM FROM CONTAMINATION. 


Many U.S. Army nurses are now undergoing field hospital training at a hospital training centre somewhere in Britain in 
ourse, including physical 


Here, under field conditions, they go through a toughening-ur 


readiness for future operations n 
exercises, gas drill, and judo—the art of self-defence. 
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TO THE NATION. 





AND THE SAME DEPOT ALMOST COMPLETELY OBLITERATED BY THE RAID. 
BUILDINGS HAVE DISINTEGRATED, AND THE AREA IS PITTED WITH CRATERS. 
in which many buildings have been obliterated, others almost totally destroyed, and the stores yard 
Saturated with craters, their contents having been either wrecked or damaged. The main double- 
track Paris-Le Treport railway line, south of the dep®t, has been severed in five places. 





>— 
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Lm BS an 
ENVELOP 
ON GAS ALERT”: U.S. NURSES DON THEIR RESPIRATORS AND ENVELOP 
THEMSELVES IN GAS- BAGS. THE CELLOPHANE COVERING IS SUFFICIENTLY 


TRANSPARENT TO ENABLEI THEM TO SEE CLEARLY 
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idisfarne 
e latter 
the time 
is begun 


THE FALLS OF TUMMEL, NEAR PITLOCHRY THE NORTHERN PART OF WHICH HAS BEEN 


PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND 


Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Barbour, of Bonskied, and their son, Captain R. S. Barbour, have presented the northern 

part of the famous Falls of Tummel, near Pitlochry, Scotland, to the National Trust for Scotland. A stretch 

of woodlands on the banks of the Tummel and the Garry is included in the gift. The neighbourhood round 

these falls provides some of the most beautiful scenery in the British Isles and the falls themselves are well 
known to visitors to Perthshire 


BAZOOKA MEN ON PARADE MAINTENANCE MEN OF A U.S TANK DIVISION NOT ONLY 
KEEP THE TANKS IN ORDER, BUT ARE THEMSELVES EQUIPPED WITH BAZO@KAS 


The maintenance men of a U.S. tank division shown here are leaving the range after practice on 
the bazooka, one of the most popular American anti-tank weapons The tremendous destructive 
powers of this weapon were first proved in the North African campaign, when the projectile fired 
penetrated armour, demolished brick walls and shattered girders. The weapon is described as a 
rocket gun, and is for use primarily at extremely short range 
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FIGHTING THE MALARIA-CARRYING MOSQUITO IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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7 AVE AUTO Top 
& PAINT SHOP 
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gee a 
AIKCRAFT SPRAY POISON DUST OVER SWAMPY AREAS—BREEDING-PLACES FOR MOSQUITOES— i>-————--—-— 

IN ALABAMA, (U.S. Public Health Service Photograph.) A MOBILE UNIT FOR SPRAYING GUTTERS AND SEWER OPENINGS TO PREVENT MOSQUITO- 
BREEDING IN FLORIDA. (U.S. Public Health Service Photograph.) 
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“A COLOUR TEST FOR MOSQUITOES: IN A 30-SECOND PERIOD THIRTY MOSQUITOES 7 i 

/ALIGHTED ON A KHAKI SHIRT, FIFTEEN ON A BLACK, FOUR ON A WHITE, AND NINETY & * MOSQUITO REPELLENTS TRIED OUT: A WAS SMEARED ON THE RIGHT ARM; B ON THE 7 
7 ON A BARE BACK. (Copyright National Geographic Society. Reproduced by special permission of the ? LEFT; @ ON THE RIGHT LEG; D ON THE LEFT. THE CHEMICAL CHOSEN IS EFFECTIVE 

3 National Geographic Magazine.) 2 i FOR TWO OR THREE HOURS. (Copyright National Geographic Society. Reproduced by special 
‘s 5 . permission of the National Geographic Magazine.) Z 











PE 











4 he —— OOo 
& KILLING DISEASE-CARRYING MOSQUITOES WITH AEROSOL IN THE CABIN OF AN AIR + 
TRANSPORT ABOUT TO LAND AT A U.S. PORT OF ENTRY. y 





be a ee — 


\ VEILED IN MOSQUITO-NETTING TO FEND OFF INSECTS BEARING MALARIA GERMS, ? 





; AMERICAN SERVICEMEN BUILD A ROAD AT A SOUTH PACIFIC BASE. \ . 
\ (Oficial U.S. Navy Photograph.) é (U.S. Public Health Service Photograph.) 2 
* During the battle for Sicily more American and British soldiers were put out of screening, and the use of larvicides and sprays. In foreign lands such permanent 
action by malaria than by weapons of the enemy. That is why more than 250 control measures are not always feasible. The individua! fighter must take certain 
entomologists are commissioned in our [U.S.] armed forces, and why their job is precautions to protect himself.’' Certain well-tested repellents have apparenily 
a grave responsibility,’ writes Mr. Harry H. Stage in *‘ The National Geographic proved better than head nets, gloves, and heavy clothing as protection from 
Magazine.” ‘ The Army, Navy and Public Health Service,"’ he goes on, * controls mosquitoes, and a new fine-fog insecticide—aerosol—has been discovered which, it is 


malaria in and about cantonments within the United States through drainage, filling, hoped, will save more American lives than any other single invention of the war. 
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FIGHTING THE MALARIA-CARRYING MOSQUITO IN THE ANZIO 


SSS eee 
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THE FIFTH ARMY FIGHT MALARIA IN THE BEACH-HEAD: A SHELL-HOLE SPRAYED 
WITH OIL IS A GOOD WAY OF DESTROYING MOSQUITO LARV. 


errr oer eee rere rere 


AT AN ANTI-MALARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT: 
A CLASS ON MOSQUITOES AND THEIR HABITS. 


DRAINING A SWAMP: THE DRAIN MUST BE STRAIGHT AND CLEAN-EDGED 
TO PREVENT STAGNANT POOLS FORMING. Ps : 
{ <> EXPLAINING THE USE OF THE MALARIAL SPRAYER : 
ON TO POOLS OF STAGNANT WATER, THUS SUFFOCATING 


IT IS USED TO SPRAY OIL <> 
MOSQUITO LARV#. 


rn 
tee 


ae 


A DUMMY IS USED TO ILLUSTRATE A LECTURE ON PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN ** AFTER THE CLEARING OF A STAGNANT POND, THE PARIS GREEN SPRAYER IS USED 
AGAINST CATCHING M RIA IN ITALY. l TO DESTROY MOSQUITO LARVA. 


Anzio, constitute one of the most dangerous malarial areas in Europe, and the Fifth 
Army here is not only fighting one of the flercest battles of the war against 
Germany, it is also fighting disease. Every possible precaution is being taken to 
the malarial menace; schools have been formed, an officer from every 


Writing in “‘ The National Geographic Magazine,’ Mr. Harry H. Stage says: ‘‘ The 
tremendous power that mosquitoes may have over a nation for centuries was 
forcibly impressed upon me when |! stood, in July 1930, on the edge of the 


Pontine Marshes and gazed upon a deserted landscape. The Roman combat 
Campagna had been deserted because it was midsummer. The real key to unit has been fully instructed in anti-malarial measures, and over 100 men daily 


this mystery was malaria directly, the mosquito indirectly." Later the receive training, which includes a lecture and practical demonstration of the 
malaria-bearing mosquito was banished from this area. These marshes, around various methods now used for the extermination of mosquito larva. 
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A MASTERPIECE BY CONSTABLE 
BY OLD MASTERS FROM THE 


“ON THE DUNES AT SCHEVENINGEN”; BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1625?-1682). 
THE FIGURES ARE BY ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE (1636-1672). 





“THE VALE OF DEDHAM’; BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). 


“OUTSIDE THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP"; BY PHILIP WOUWERMAN (1614-1668). 
SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM. 


“THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY’; BY DAVID TENIERS (1610-1696). 
SIGNED. 


A sale of outstanding interest to all lovers of pictures by Old Masters is scheduled | 
to take place at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’ auction rooms on June 9. 
The pictures form a portion of the famous collection at Grittleton House, near Chippenham, 

Wilts., and are the property of Mr. L. W. Neeld. There are forty paintings listed in | 
“PORTRAIT OF A LADY" ; the catalogue—ten of which are reproduced on these pages—and they are the work of 
BY JOHANNES VERSPROWCK (3597-1662). such artists as Constable, van Goyen, Romney, Rubens, Ruisdael, David Teniers, 
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BLE AND OTHER IMPORTANT PICTURES 
THE NEELD COLLECTION TO BE SOLD. 


‘“A VIEW OF LEYDEN FROM THE NORTH”; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1665). 
SIGNED WITH INITIALS, AND DATED 1651. 


“PORTRAIT OF PIETER PECQUIS, CHANCELLOR OF BRABANT "’ ; 
BY SIR P. P. RUBENS (1577-1640). 


“THE WATER-MILL"’; BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1625?-1682). 
SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM. 


“A GROUP OF FOUR DUTCH DIGNITARIES"; BY THOMAS DE KEYSER (1596?-1667). 
SIGNED WITH INITIALS AND DATED 1627. 


Wouwerman, Reynolds, Parmigianino, Holbein, Giorgione, Gainsborough, and others of 
equal fame. Altogether a remarkable collection of very beautiful pictures, not the least 
beautiful among them being Dedham Vale, one of the most glorious landscapes Constable 


ever painted and one of the very few by him remaining in private ownership It 
depicts the glade near Constable's birthplace, and is typical of the England which he “PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON AS ‘ARIADNE'"; BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802 
; PAINTED IN 178s. 


knew so well and loved to portray. 
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THE BENEFICENT MOULDS. 


OULDS, the lowliest of the fungi, have lately acquired higher appreciation of their 
value by the discovery that among them are some that can lend help against 
disease. The part they play is simply stated. If there are two micro-organisms, one of 
which suppresses the growth of the other, and the first is harmless, while the second is 
harmful either to animals or plants, then important possibilities arise. The most important 
case of all is where the second gives rise to disease in man. Then, provided that the 
products given out by the first in its life history are not in themselves poisonous to him, 
the opportunity arises of isolating from them a series of new 
and naturally occurring medicines, or, put otherwise, of therapeutic 
agents. That is the case of the newly examined moulds. 

That moulds have their uses was shown by Pasteur. The idea 
of them as agents against disease has had to wait. But the search 
for them was going on even before Professor Alexander Fleming’s 
disclosure that in Pencillium notatum resided a product that was 
ideal in respect of its hostility to specific micro-organisms of 
disease, combined with an absence of poisonousness to mankind. 
The outstanding properties of Penicillin, so fully demonstrated, 
have put it beyond the need for acknowledgment. They have 
the added merit that they have stimulated-the search for other 
moulds which might serve a kindred purpose. Eight years ago, 
when Penicillin had remained a remarkable scientific phenomenon 
little exploited except at St. Mary’s Hospital, Professor Harold 
Raistrick and his collaborators at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine had accumulated no fewer than sixty 
moulds for examination of their possible application to similar 
ends. There are now hundreds awaiting survey. 

None possesses the same combination of curative power with 
harmlessness to the patient as Penicillin ; but they may have other 
recommendations. Some of them may have a high degree of 
activity in dealing with noxious micro-organisms, but are in them- 
selves more or less poisonous. But if the ratio of their beneficent 
activity to their toxity is high, the products of the mould may 
still be of use in medicine, because the doses given may be so small 
that they would not set up any toxic liability in the patient to 
whom they were administered. In other words, if they had a 
vigorous curative action and a small degree of poisonousness, 
they would ask for consideration. Further, they might be applied 
harmlessly to an external wound. 

Evidently, the evaluation of the scores of moulds under ex- 
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a HE HEART OF JADE,” by Salvador de Mandariaga (Collins; 10s. 6d.) is a 

superb event for those who get through their novels too quickly. It is a long, 
long book—well, perhaps no longer than a number of others we have had in the 
last few years, especially from America, where there still seems to be more time. But 
then the content also must be considered. And so many of these prose epics tempt one 
to skip, or exasperate one by their attitude to life—and then what is the good of them ? 
But “ The Heart of Jade” has everything. It has an excellent story; its setting is 
attractive and strange; it is thoughtful, crammed with know- 
ledge, and, moreover, sympathetic all through. 

At first the plot has two branches. A daughter is born to the 
Aztec King of Tezcuco ; a son is born to Don Rodrigo Manrique, 
a Spanish noble. About the same time, Columbus discovers 
America. Alonso and Xuchitl will meet one day—that we know. 
Meanwhile we live with each in turn, as they grow up worlds 
apart. Alonso’s world is perhaps the more exciting, for he 
comes of a mixed race in a variegated society. His mother is a 
converted Jewess ; and the expulsion of the Jews, soon after his 
birth, is narrated movingly and provides some ingenious episodes. 
As for Xuchitl, she has her own events—a ghost that is no ghost, 
and a marriage that is no marriage; and already she and 
Alonso have begun to dream of each other. 

Their meeting is dramatic, and Xuchitl quickly turns to the 
new faith. Which cannot surprise us, as we have seen some- 
thing of the Aztec religion. From the first she takes sides with 
the Spaniards; they are very imperfect, full 6f all the ordinary 
human vices, but they represent something higher than the old way. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate the scope and fairness 
of this book, and its romantic appeal; but its richness and 
ingenuity can only be mentioned. It is interwoven with brilliant 
episodes, like that of Long Face and his wife Star; it has a 
whole gallery of secondary figures, such as Xuchitl’s Aztec lover, 
the Disdained One, and the villainous Esquivels. I think perhaps 
Salvador de Mandariaga began to feel it was getting too long, and 
the final scenes have not the same detail as the earlier ones—which 
is a pity. But as a study of two worlds and their impact, it is superb, 

Phyllis Bottome also, in a small way, describes the clash 
of two worlds. The old Austrian Empire has collapsed— 
a trifling event beside the conquest of Mexico, but to some 
few people almost the end of everything. We are concerned 
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amination at the London School of Hygiene cannot be pursued 
in so general a survey as this. It will suffice to mention the 
properties of the more noticeable of the isolated metabolic pro- 


A SECTION OF THE FLASKS CONTAINING GROWTHS 
OF MOULDS FOR EXAMINATION AT THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
A PHOTOGRAPH IN COLOUR WOULD REVEAL THAT 


with three noble kinsmen—the worldling, the paladin, the 
dilettante, they might be called—and with the paladin’s 
widowed sister, who is a beautiful saint. They react differently 
to the collapse. Otto, the worldling, decides to restore his 





ducts of the moulds that have been subjected to systematic in- 
vestigation of their anti-biotic (or anti-bacterial) effects. Of these, THE MOULDS so 
Citrinin, derived from Penicillium citrinum (Raistrick, Smith, and DISTILLED ARE OF 
Sir Robert Robinson), is first to be noted. It is not so potent as VARIED HUES, SUCH 
Penicillin in holding up the streptococci and staphylococci of AS BROWN, YELLOW, 
(par exemple) inflammation, catarrhs, septicemia ; but it is readily GREEN, ETC. 
isolated from its mould, which is of common 
occurrence. 

Penicillium claviform is the mould from which 
Claviformin was derived. Claviformin is identical 
with Patulin, a crystalline substance afterwards 
described and its formula established by J. H. 
Birkenshaw, H. Raistrick, A. E. Oxfurd, and 
G. Smith. it was claimed by Dr. Gye that 
Patulin was a remedy against the common cold 
—an assertion modified in face of some failures 
in use, the suggestion being that while it inhibited 
the growth of bacteria associated with the com- 
mon cold, it did not attack the first cause, which 
is a virus. It is true that Patulin does not attack 
the virus of influenza, but in view of its many 
undeniable successes in practice, the belief must 
be accepted that there is something in its 
constitution of real pharmacologint value. 

Penicillic acid, derived from Penicillium 
puberpulum and Penicillium cyclopium, has a 
longer history and a certified influence. It has 
no relationship to Dr. Alexander Fleming's 
Penicillin, except the purely fortuitous choice of 
names for the two substances by their respec- 
tive discoverers. It was first derived from the first- 
named of these two moulds on mouldy American 
maize, during enquiries about the disease of Pel- 
lagra. Later A. E. Oxfurd and H. Raistrick found 
that cultures of Penicillium cyclopium furnished it, 
and its constitution was determined. It is not so 
active as Penicillin against some test staphylococci 
bacteria ; but it stops the growth of others of the 
coli-typhoid group which Penicillin does not reach, 
Its synthesis might have a striking future. 

The foregoing selection of proved anti-bacterial 
substances from moulds is not exhaustive and is 
constantly receiving additions, one of which, 
Parasiticin, was noted last month from the Imperial 
College of Science, Others of earlier announcement 
are Puberbulic and Puberbulonic Acids, products of 
a number of species of Penicillium ; Spinulosin, and 
a group from species of the Aspergillus moulds, 
Fumagatin, Chavacin, Aspergillic Acid, and Helvolic 
Acid. The scope of their activity is patiently 
examined, their chemical constitution sought, and 
their synthesis awaited, because that is the eventual 
remedy for their scarcity. Some are more active 
than others, some more stable, some more or less 
toxic, and in consequence limited in their applica- 
bility. But the slowly gathered results will surely afford a potent addition to the 
artillery of medicine. 

The frequency with which the mould Penicillium and, next to it, Aspergillus, have been 
mentioned will be noted. This was to be expected, for these are the commonest of the 
serviceable moulds, and Penicillium has had a long employment in other capacities. 
Dr. Ramsbottom, Director of the Botanical Department of the British Museum of Natural 
History, noted in an address to the British Association, and later in his presidential address 
to the Linnean Society, the part which was played by moulds of the genus Penicillium 
in the ripening of the Camembert Brie and the Roquefort-Gorgonzola-Stilton series of cheeses. 

Pasteur derived his first interest in ferments when using a Penicillium mould to bring 
ahout a particular chemical action, Aspergillus has a more ancient lineage in association 
with the fermentation of beverages, where it plays a major or minor patt in conjunction 
with veast In che Orient, veasts, the prime movers, rarely act alone in bringing about the 
fermentation ; the early stages call for Aspergillus. LE. S. Grew. 


(LEFT.) A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 


A LABORATORY 





INHIBITION OF A_ BACTERIAL COLONY OF 


PYTHIUM ULTIMUM BY THE MOULD PENICILLIUM EXPANSUM, (RIGHT.) A MICRO- 
PHOTOGRAPH OF PENICILLIUM EXPANSUM, MAGNIFIED ABOUT 350 TIMES, 





FOR THE PREPARATION 
AT THE LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE, 


Photographs by Courtesy of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 





fortunes by dishonourable truck with the 
new régime ; whereon the paladin drops him 
altogether, and Enges, the dilettante, follows 
him, out of personal devotion, in complete 
wretchedness. Then we have the usual fresh 
American girl, appearing in the train of a relief 
mission; she is designed by nature for the 
paladin, but nearly takes the worldling instead. 
“Old Wine ” (Faber and Faber ; 8s. 6d.) is, I 
need hardly say, an admirable story, told with 
great skill. Its flaw is that one cannot sym- 
pathise enough with the characters and their 
point of view. That serious people, almost in 
our own day, should think a royal restoration 
the highest goal of endeavour is rather off- 
putting; and Enges, the dilettante, with his 
collections and ‘ his” Archduke, almost repels 
one, honourable and even noble though he is in 
his way. 

Writers of ‘“ serial’’ novels very naturally 
remember what went before. The reader is not 
always quite so much au fait ; and I must confess 
that some of the earlier adventures of Mo Burdekin 
had escaped me. But that does not seriously in- 
hibit enjoyment of *‘ The Pommy Cow ”’ (Peter 
Davies ; 9s. 6d.). We left our hero on the point of 
exchanging gold-digging for the Boer War. A large 
part of this volume is taken up with his doings in 
South Africa, which have just the aggressive, 

; pacifist, anti-British complexion one would expect 
a from Sarah Campion’s brand of toughness. Mo 
deserts in the end, but instead of getting straight 
back to Queensland, which was the plan, finds him- 
self dumped in hated England in the rdéle of a 
wounded warrior. I must not forget the Pommy 
cow—the English girl whom he meets in South 
Africa, and who reluctantly ends up as his lawful 
wife. They are not quite suited, or, rather, Mo is 
not the perfect husband ; nor is he entirely happy 
when he does get back home. For gold-digging, 
which he knew as an adventure, is now a business, 
and it looks as though we should have a twilight of 
Mo Burdekin, but the author prevents that. Her 
views are not, perhaps, original or deep; but 
she is always racy, knowledgeable and human. 

Let me say naively that Edith Simon’s is a 
queer book. A young writer, very high-brow, 
very self-conscious, has joined the R.A.F. and 
finds himself in need of psychological stimulus. 
This he obtains by trailing a “spy gang.” His 
investigations chiefly take the form of an amour 
with one of its leading members. The hero is either 
very young—younger surely, than his age—or else 
extremely dislikeable ; and yet is he so dislikeable 
after all ? Yes, “‘ Wings Deceive " (Bodley Head ; 8s. 6d.) is most odd—highly factitious, 
yet with its own curious reality. 

“The Weight of the Evidence ” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) is not the best detective novel 
that Michael Innes has written. But what fun it is! A don at a provincial university has 
been crushed by a meteorite, evidently hurled down on him of malice aforethought ; and 
our old friend Appleby investigates in the richest atmosphere of dons and dukes. The 
talk is enchanting. In fact, the whole thing is enchanting. 

* There was an Old Woman” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) is Ellery Queen in tip-top form. He 
beats Innes for sheer plot, while the old Shoe Queen and her distinctly peculiar offspring 
are an excellent line in the bizarre. The plot is beautifully thick, without muddle, and 
when we think we have the solution, something good still remains behind, 

On the other hand, Mr. Punshon’s murder of a magnate, in “ Night’s Cloak " 
(Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), though competent and worthy, is rather dull, And Inspector Bobby's 
K. Jonuw 
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A Genie is a nice thing to have about the place. When 


~"2D 


you’re in a jam’ you rub the ring or the lamp, or what-have-you, ‘> 

and the benevolent genie pops up and solves your problem. We like “S 
to regard ourselves as a sort of Good Genie to Industry. We like * 
to be called in to solve problems of design or production and — like all 


good genii — we’ll tackle most tasks with a good heart. During the pastfew * 
years we have served many industries in many ways; aircraft, motor, shipping, *, 


4 
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and others. We have solved or simplified production and assembly problems for 
them, but you don’t find us making aircraft or motor vehicles or ships. Accesscries 
we make and accessories we are — and intend to remain. So if you want to make the 
best use of us, you have to trust us. The Simmonds Genie is the servant of Industry. 
If you call on us to help with a problem we'll help if we can—and then go back in 


our bottle. A good genie, in fact. 


Finding NEW and THE SIMMONDS NUT 
INSTRUMENTS & CONTROLS. 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


BETTER ways 


- PINNACLE NUT SIMMONDS 
SIMMONDS ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


- SPIRE NUT 


Simmonds Aerocessories Limited, Great West Road, London. A Company of the Simmonds Group 


SIMMONDS 


LONDON . MELBOURNE . 


MONTREAL . 


PARIS . NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





ILFORD FILM ON WAR SERVICE. 
the guns. Here you see a Naval photographer enlarging 
a negative of an action at sea. The Navy uses miles of 
Ilford Film and Paper and the six British factories of Ilford 
Limited are working night and day to satisfy this vital demand. 


The camera fights with 
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PLIOFILM 


SOLES & HEELS 












THE ‘BACK ROOM BOYS’ OF INDUSTRY 


Behind so many things which we take 
for granted in ‘peace-time — those things 
which make living easier, healthier, 
comfier and more enjoyable — there so 
often lies a story of incredible patience 
and perseverance in scientific research. 
No material substance relates itself in 
more ways to the everyday life of the 
civilized community than rubber, — 
connected with which the name Goodyear 
has for so long been world-famous. And 
the performance and quality of every 
product bearing the name Goodyear pays 


e Another 





high tribute to the “‘ back room boys’ 
for the men in Goodyear’s researc 
organisation have always comprised tl 
corner stone on which Goodyear 
reputation has been built. 

Today, Goodyear is dedicated to tl 
cause of Victory. In the better wor 
which we are all determined Victory sh: 
bring, Goodyear will continue to play i 
part, yes, in making living easier, healthie 
comfier, and more enjoyable. Goodye 
research, which never ceases in seeking 
improve, will see to that. 


GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 











Filled with mercury, this flattened and coiled tube expands and 
contracts under pressures of 1,400 lbs. per sq. inch. Its movement 
alters the pointer on a dial and accurate temperatures are recorded from 
distant points. Several instrument manufacturers make this clever 
gadget and we don’t grudge them this publicity bur we do want to 
point out that like hundreds of other clever manufacturers they 
couldn’t get far without our old friend the stecl tube. In this case 
the steel tube is of Chrome Molybdenum Steel and manipulated by 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 


A @ cxror P COMPANY 


London Office: 3 St. James's Sq., S.Wt 
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210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 





Thank qoodness 
lalways bought 


‘Viyella’ service suet 


COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 
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Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 
active service for half-a century, and are still right for any battlefront, 
any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white. 
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SUPPLY YOU With 











OVERSEAS | 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia , 





SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick | 
MONTREAL 

Quebec or 

VANCOUVER 

British Columbia 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT " taquotve poper) 


| Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 











TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 


MACDONALD’S 

















OF AN INGH P 


Without getting involved in Einsteinian mathematics you can 
measure one thirty-second of an inch in terms of time as well as 
distance. Recently we received an urgent order for a quantity of 
screws. The specifications tallied with one of our stock sizes except 
for one thirty-second of an inch in length. On taking the matter up 
with our customer we found that the stock size would serve his 
purpose equally well and he saved both the time and extra 
expense involved in making specials. But frequently we find that, 
because of the design of an article, special screws, bolts and nuts 
and other fastening devices must be made. That’s why we like to 
discuss assembly problems with dc- 


signers and production managers while 
things are still in the blue-print stage. 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


Write for information regarding modern fastening methods and advice on 
assembly problems to the G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham 








CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 
Al7b 
Manufatured e 
entirely in 
London, 
England. a 


qo... care of 
your Barling 


Pipe. When available the very 
limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 
Pries are as follows: 
Standard 88. SM iL 82. 
ox Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood ss. s-m. 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
Letters S.S., S.M., L., E. ach pi 
sndicate waco Salt Sencil,’ Seeall Madhce, 
Large and Extra Large. 
Index of Sizes clearly marked on cach stem. 
Manufactured 


by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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A Gardener’s work 
y ‘ is never done... 
but it’s done much 
more comfortably and 
safely when wearing 
ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They completely protect the hands 
from the thorniest bushes, don’t 
harden after wetting, and can be 
washed over and over again. 
“These are the 
have heard Sa 
2/6 per sate from all lron- 
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; The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN 

“* Pray tell me what this map may mean?” 
Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 

‘* Vita-Weat’s playing ‘hide and seek’”’ 


It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
Government zoning scheme and is no longer obtainable 
in the North. 
the South, but although they are distributed with the 
utmost fairness, they often require a little ‘seeking out’! 
Of course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will be all over the 
map again as soon as the war is won. 


Vita-Weat PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


REGD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 





Limited supplies are still available in 





MINTONS 
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A hundred and fifty testing years confirm that Thomas Minton 
wrought better than he knew, when trom his modest 
Pottery in 1793 he sent forth Minton China. Since then, 
generations of lovers of the fine and beautiful have ‘blazed a 
trail’ to Minton’s door, making his name and artistry world- 
famous... Through all those years has stood a Minton at the 
helm, guiding and guarding a great tradition, lengthening 
devotedly the shadow of a gifted, single-hearted man. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 
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YOU CAN BUY JAEGER EVERYWHERE 


Distilleries 


& FAMOUS 


18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 
The original regiment was raised in 1759 and in 1807 was « f 
as Hussars. In 182!, how vas d 2) nd not re 
until 1858, It was given its title th n Mary's Owr 
Hussars—when Her M y Queen Mary became its Colonel-i 
in 1910. Linked with the | 3th Hussars afte Nar 1914-18. A 
for 37 years it wa n th re n record caused it t 
he re.f present t j red name 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


QUEENS... 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 
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Once upon a time.. 


ABE 


..... while the car was still nosing its 
way through the mud we used to hear: 
“BET WITH BILL BARNACLE! 
Evens Dusty Carpet! Two to one 
bar one!” We loved Bill Barnacle as 
we loved everything about our point- 
to-point ; the picnic lunch, the excite- 
ment of the start, the wild thrill as at 
last two riders came neck-and-neck 
over the hill. It was as English as 
a slice of Stilton and as strong to the } 
taste. One day, we shall arrive there 
in our little plane and, when we do, our 
tweeds and the pleasant things that go 
with them will come from 


MOSS BROS 


Naval, Military, R.A.F., and General ulti 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


And at Bristol, Manchester, Aldershot, Bournemouth, York, etc. 





DUTY FREE SMOKES 


for P.O.W.. ROYAL NAVY 
and Hi. M. FORCES OVERSEAS 











may be sent at a quarter of the home 
price, and are packed in vacuum tins to 
ensure arrival at destination in perfect 
condition. Just ask your tobacconist for 
the official label/order form or in case of 
difficulty write direct to us, George Dobie 
& Son, Ltd., Duty Free Dept., 9, Causey- 
side Street, Paisley, Scotland. All you 
then need to do is to fill in the details 
according to the directions on the back of 
the label and return to your tobacconist 


Lary ~ <=> TF /4w, 
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Via Singapore 


We've got the blinkin’ Zoo here, 

But we ain’t in Regent’s Park; 
They never sweep the roads here, 

And the jungle’s pretty dark ; 
We’ve muck up to our eyes here, 

And the towns ain’t on the map, 
A stick can be a snake here, 

And a tree may be a Jap. 


It’s hard tack and compo-rations, 
Dirty bilge and bully beef ; 

There’s no time for steak and onions, 
When a Jap’s behind a leaf. 


But by heck! through swamp and mangrove 


We shall settle this old score ; 
We'll be coming back to England — 
And that’s via Singapore. 
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or post back to us, as the case may be. 
Your order will receive immediate atten- 


tion and you will be notified of despatch 


FOUR SQUARE 


Tobacco and Cigarettes 
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SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


Salute him with Savings. Ask yourself this : 
“Am I saving to the utmost limit to back up 
such men as these? Can I save more... to 
SALUTE THE SOLDIER. 


issued by the National Savings Committee 
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